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The Next Volume 


ITH the next issue a new vol- 
ume of the Gregg Writer will 
begin, and this seems to be an 
appropriate time to explain our 
plans for the coming year. 

The most important change will be 
in the Learners’ Department. It is our 
intention to present in the September 
issue plates on the first six lessons, ac- 
companied by notes; the October num- 
ber will contain plates from the seventh 
to the twelfth lesson inclusive; and the 
series will be completed in the Novem- 
ber issue. We think that this plan will 
greatly increase the value of the maga- 
zine to learners, while it will permit of 
our incorporating suggestions for ad- 
vanced writers during the remainder of 
the year instead of having the series of 
plates on the lessons extend over the 
entire volume as at present. 

For the new volume of the magazine 
Mrs. Raymond has planned a regular 
course in technical English, punctuation 
and capitalization, followed by sugges- 
tions as to business correspondence. In 
addition to this, there will be a continu- 
ation of the discussion of “Everyday 
Problems,” in which so much interest 
has been manifested. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in 
having secured the services of that well- 
known and practical teacher, Mr. C. O. 
Bentley, Moline, Ill., as editor of the 
Typewriting Department, which has 
been so ably conducted for the past year 
by Mr. W. H. Howard, who has been 
obliged by increasing responsibilities to 
relinquish the department work. Mr. 
Bentley's wide experience as a practical 
and successful teacher is sufficient guar- 
antee that the present high standard of 
the Typewriting Department will be 
maintained. 








In the coming volume we intend to 
devote more space to helpful sugges- 
tions, “short-cuts” and reporting notes 
intended to assist practical writers to at- 
tain greater skill. Many of our readers 
will undoubtedly have “specialized” the 
system to meet the exigencies of their 
particular line of work—insurance, tele- 
phone, legal, railroad, medical, whatever 
it may be—and we shall be glad to re- 
ceive from such writers lists of special 
contractions and phrases and to publish 
them for the benefit of other readers if 
they seem likely to be of general interest 
and value. We trust that this invitation 
will meet with a hearty response from 
practical writers. 

We take this opportunity to express 
our gratitude for the loyal co-operation 
we have received from so many teachers 
in the past year and for the enthusiastic 
assistance given us by subscribers in 
extending the circulation of the maga- 
zine. No effort shall be wanting on our 
part to make the magazine worthy of 
the cordial indorsement of every writer 
and teacher, and any suggestions for its 
improvement will be heartily appreci- 
ated. 


Theory and Practice Combined 


HERE is a little magazine pub- 
lished in Cincinnati which loses 
no opportunity to attack us, 
either directly or by innuendo. 
In a recent issue, in what pur- 
ports to be an answer to a correspondent, 
it says that “John Robert Gregg is a 
shorthand theorist.” 

The definition of “theorist” given in 
the Century Dictionary is, “One who 
forms theories; one given to theories 
and speculation ; often used with the 
implication of a lack of practical capac- 
ity.” Evidently the word is used in the 
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latter sense by the practical editor of the 
tiny magazine from Cincinnati. 


We are quite willing to acknowledge 
that John Robert Gregg is, and always 
was, a theorist. When a mere boy he 
would sit in loneliness, dreaming of a 
golden-hued future when his efforts 
would be crowned with success. A prac- 
tical man would have realized the utter 
futility of such dreams under the cir- 
cumstances and have sought a position 
where long waiting and privations were 
unnecessary. Many relatives and practi- 
cal-minded friends time and again rea- 
soned with the boy-dreamer in the hope 
of inducing him to relinquish his foolish 
theories, and finding their efforts un- 
availing, left him with the assurance 
that the world would soon give the 
quietus to his fool notions. 


But the dreamer hugged his theories 
in the belief that he had a mission to 
perform, a duty which he owed to the 
world. Rightly or wrongly, he was con- 
vinced that his theories embodied a great 
improvement in the highest form of that 
noblest of all the inventions of man- 
kind—the art of writing—an improve- 
ment which would relieve the burdens 
upon countless thousands of students and 
writers of shorthand, and thus be of in- 
calculable benefit to the world. His 
imagination was fired by lofty and un- 
selfish ideals, and their advancement be- 
came the enthusiasm of his life. With- 
out friends, influence or capital, he set 
out to revolutionize the accepted short- 
hand theories of his time, and ridicule, 
misrepresentation and abuse were heaped 
upon him. Clinging tenaciously to his 
theories, the actual hardships he endured 
but toughened the fiber of his nature, 
and in time the dreamer, through the 
necessities of existence, became more and 
more practical in his methods of advo- 
cating the cause he loved. Necessity is 
a stern but successful teacher. 

At last, when the dreamer was almost 
worn out with the stress of the struggle, 
the truth of his theories received wide- 
spread recognition and the golden-hued 
future became a reality—although to him 
long anticipation may have somewhat 
dulled its lustre. 

It was Mark Twain, we think, who 
said that the man with a new idea is a 
crank (or theorist) until the idea suc- 
ceeds. 

Even the editor of the little magazine 
will admit that, judged ‘by ‘all practical 
business standards, the shorthand the- 
ories of John Robert Gregg have been 





successful beyond anything recorded in 
phonographic history. 

When next the editor of the smallest 
of our shorthand magazines sneers at 
shorthand theorists, it might be well for 
him to bear in mind that people are apt 
to remember that for many years he has 
been making a living by selling (without 
the sanction of the originator) what is 
practically the ninth edition of the sys- 
tem of a shorthand theorist known to 
the world as Isaac Pitman. 


Back to the Desk 


E Editor has been away on an 
extended trip to the Pacific 
weed COast—a trip to which he had 
Naz} been looking forward for many 


years. It has done us a world 
of good. We enjoyed traveling, as we 
always do; we reveled in the scenery, 


breathed the ozone of the Pacific and 
clasped hands with many dear friends 
and supporters whom we have hitherto 
known by correspondence only. It was 
our intention to write a long article 
about the trip, but when we got back to 
the office an appalling mass of corre- 
spondence marked “Personal Attention” 
lay upon our desk, and until it is out 
of the way we cannot write about our 
trip. We hope to do so in time for the 
next issue. In the meantime, here’s an- 
other hand-shake (in spirit) with our 
friends in San Francisco, San Jose, Oak- 
land, Alameda, Los Angeles, Longbeach, 
Portland, Seattle and Vancouver, whose 
hospitality and kindness we shall ever 
remember. 


Vowels Needed 


In the official report of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, page 
180, Mr. Tinus is reported as saying: 
“To the credit of my associate and good 
friend, Mr. Reynold,” etc. 

Mr. Tinus, of course, referred to the 
former secretary and president of the 
Association, Mr. Arnold. This is an- 
other example of the importance of in- 
serting vowels. 


Renew your subscription today: 
may forget it tomorrow. 
~ < x 


you 


The efficient stenographer is not the 
one who has never made a mistake, but 
rather the one who has never made ‘the 
same mistake twice. 
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President Roosevelt’s Inaugural Address 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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President Roosevelt’s Inaugural Address—Continued 


(KBY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Business Educators’ Association of Canada 


HAT proved to be one of the 
most interesting and successful 
meetings of the Canadian 
school world was the eighth 
annual convention of the Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association of Canada, 
held in the rooms of the Central Busi- 
ness College, Toronto, Ontario, on July 
6 and 7. The attendance was good and 
the program of more than ordinary in- 
terest. 

Aside from the purely business routine 
the feature of the meeting was the plan, 
here tried for the first 
time, of making the 
papers actual presen- 
tations of lessons 
before classes of stu- 
dents from the Cen- 
tral Business College 
and the British-Amer- 
ican Business College, 
Toronto. The veteran 
and enthusiastic 
school man from 
London, Mr. J. W. 
Westervelt, handled a beginning class 
in penmanship, which is one of his fa- 
vorite subjects; and Mr. E. Warner, of 
Central Business College, in his paper, 
or rather presentation, demonstrated the 
plan of his school. The unique feature 
of this plan is the use of the metro- 
nome for timing and regulating the 
movement drills. Spelling lessons were 
taught by Mr. F. Garbutt of the Cen- 
tral and Mr. Arthur E. Day of Brant- 
ford Business College, Mr Garbutt 
bringing. out the novel and interesting 
plan of the Central and Mr. Day illus- 
trating his favorite plan. Following the 
lessons just mentioned, the subjects 
were thrown open for general discus- 
sion. 

There was little sentiment in favor of 
a combined shorthand and _ business 
course, and Mr. H. T. Gough of St. 
Thomas seemed to have the meeting 
with him in declaring that he saw no 
reason for offering such a course. An 
interesting feature of the second day’s 
program was an actual lesson in speed 
practice in shorthand, given by Miss 
Henrietta Johnston of London with a 
class from the British-American Busi- 
ness College. Miss Johnston puts so 
much enthusiasm and energy into her 
teaching that the pupils cannot help but 
feel it and become inspired by it. Mr. 
L. A. Claffey, of the Central Business 
College, handled an introductory lesson 








W. H. Shaw 


in shorthand, bringing out not only his 
ideas, but his calm, clear manner of pre- 
senting the points to his students. The 
checking of recitations and of work in 
all branches was well discussed in all its 
phases and brought out many valuable 
points. 

Miss Lowreen Carey, of the British- 
American Business College, illustrated 
her method of beginning a class in type- 
writing, and Mr. A. M. Kennedy, of the 
Kennedy Shorthand School, Toronto, 
went into the details of the care, ad- 
justment, and repair of typewriters, 
dwelling upon the important points that 
the teacher and the student ought to 
know to be competent. His remarks 
showed that he had made careful prepa- 
ration for the subject. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, W. E. Gowling, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.; Vice-President, W. E. 
Brown, Galt, Ont.; Sec’y-Treas., T. F. 
Wright, St. Catharines, Ont.; Executive 
Committee, J. W. Westervelt, London, 
Ont.; H. T. Gough, St. Thomas, Ont.; 
R. E. Gallagher, Hamilton, Ont.; S. B. 
Westervelt, Mount Forest, Ont.; Chair- 
man Board of Examiners, W. H. Shaw, 
Toronto, Ont. Ottawa was selected as 
the place of the next meeting. 

The social side of the convention was 
not neglected. The Central Business 
College and Mr. 
Shaw proved admir- 
able hosts. The fac- 
ulty of the former 
gave freely of their 
experience with meth- 
ods and problems and 
left with many of the 
members new ideas 
and valuable sugges- 
tions. Mr. Shaw en- 
tertained. the mem- 
bers by taking them 
out on Lake Ontario and to a “spread” 
at Center Island on Thursday afternoon, 
and by providing a dainty luncheon at 
one of the many pavilions that line the 
beach just beyond the city, on Friday 
noon. As presiding officer, Mr. Shaw 
displayed equally desirable qualities. 
The discussions were kept to the proper 
lines and limits, and the young teacher 
was encouraged to speak out. On the 
whole the entire atmosphere of the meet- 
ing was one of serious earnestness and 
energetic devotion to the problems of 
the profession. 

The Forward Movement in shorthand 





J. W. Westervelt 
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was well represented by Mr. Raymond P. 
Kelley of Chicago. At an evening ses- 
sion Mr. Kelley gave a_ thoroughgoing 
demonstration of the simplicity and 
speed capacity of the Gregg system, and 
spent some time in answering the vari- 
ous questions that the many interested 
teachers present brought up. 


Notes 

Penman and Sprang, Toronto, showed 
at the Business Educators’ Association 

meeting their new 

duplicating device, 
known as the Dupli- 
graph. It is on the 
same principle as the 
hektograph, but seems 
to have many points 
of superiority. Mr. 

Penman demon- 

strated the merits of 

the Dupligraph and 
took several orders. 
~ * * 

Mr. R. E. Gallagher was slightly in- 
disposed, owing to an unusually busy 
season, but improved during the con- 
vention and was able to remain during 
the entire time. 





i 
R. E. Gallagher 


x* * * 


Although a very young man, Mr. Farr 
of St. Thomas has been a _ successful 
teacher, and was well liked by the mem- 
bers of the convention. 


* * * 


Mr. P. McIntosh, of Central Business 
College, took an active part in the dis- 
cussions and always had something 
worth while to say. 


*x* * * 


Much regret was expressed that the 
representatives of the Halifax school 
were not present. 

7 > = 

R. A. Farquharson, formerly of Ot- 
tawa, Ont., has taken charge of the 
British-American Business College, To- 
ronto, to fill the vacancy left by Mr. 
George Wiggins, who goes to Fenelon 
Falls to engage in the lumber business. 


Rapid Shorthand Writing 


We clip the following from the Cana- 
dian Stenographer for July: 

A verbatim speed of 308 words per 
minute on new matter was the feature 
of a demonstration of shorthand writ- 
ing by Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, of Chi- 


cago, who is in the city exemplifying 
the Gregg system of shorthand. Mr. 
Kelley’s skill elicited expressions of 
wonderment and admiration for an au- 
dience of teachers and students at the 
British American Business College re- 
cently. Mr. Kelley can write shorthand 
blindfolded, backwards and _  upside- 
down, and he can record the sounds of 
a foreign language that he cannot 
speak easily. His performance with 
a simple bit of chalk on a common 
blackboard would lead the uninitiated 
observer to think that he was a wizard, 
and not an exponent of manual dex- 
terity, directed by highly developed 
concentration of mind. 

Mr. Kelley is a dapper-looking young 
man of twenty-four years of age, and 
he says it has taken only six years to 
acquire the proficiency he has attained. 
He premised his recent demonstration 
by a few explanations in a pleasing. 
fluent, easy style, and then requested 
someone from the audience to read 
him a passage selected from anything 
convenient. 

Then he wrote on the blackboard 
from dictation, and his first test regis- 
tered a speed of 135 words per minute 
by a stop watch. By easy stages and 
on new passages each time the writer 
made test speeds of 146, 156, 193 and 
215 words, while at another attempt 
he attained the high speed of 250 
words. 

After each trial he was able to read 
his notes with the greatest facility. 
With a handkerchief tied about his 
eyes by Mr. George E. Wiggins, the 
principal of the British American 
Business College, Mr. Kelley wrote a 
passage dictated to him at the rate of 
215 words per minute, and gave an ac- 
curate re-reading of it. He followed 
this feat by recording a passage back- 
wards and upside down at the same 
time, and re-reading it with equal 
ease. He next demonstrated the thor- 
oughness of his system by taking down 
a passage in French, dictated by a lady 
in the audience, and accurately repro- 
ducing the sounds without her assist- 
ance in any way. 

On a final speed test, Mr. Kelley 
made a record of 308 words per minute. 

Following his demonstration, Mr. 
Kelley gave his students some pointers 
regarding practice and the acquire- 
ment of speed. 

“Shorthand is an intricate mental 
process,” said he. “You hear the word, 
you comprehend it, you sort out the 
shorthand characters, and send the 
message to your fingers and write it. 
You have to keep thinking, thinking, 
thinking just as fast as you can think.” 

Mr. George E. Wiggins presided and 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Kelley was 
moved by Mr. W. Brooks and seconded 
by Mr. T. M. Watson. 
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Early Phonographic Utterances 


The following entertaining and in- 
structive article appeared many years 
ago in Janes’s Shorthand Journal, Lon- 
don, England. It throws some light on 
the remarkable propaganda which gave 
to the Pitman system the wide diffusion 
it had for so many years.—Editor. 


ROM a volume of Pitman’s 
Phonotypic Journal we obtain 
the material for this article. 
The period is 1843. The Phon- 
ographic Propaganda was then 
in full swing, and enthusiasts were lec- 
turing and forming classes in the convic- 
tion that they were going to regenerate 
society. Time was, at their bidding, to 
“run back and fetch the age of gold.” 
What philosophy and religion had for 
ages failed to accomplish, was to be 
brought about by the universal diffusion 
of the knowledge of Shorthand charac- 
ters. People were to write Shorthand 
instead of longhand, and to write by 
sound—of course, writing every sound, 
or how could it be “writing by sound?” 
—and the regeneration of society would 
follow. Ordinary writing is an “art,” 
but Phonography is always referred to 
by is advocates of that period as a 
“science.” One of the plans adopted for 
spreading this “science” was the use of 
wafers stamped with characters. A cru- 
sader writes from Nottingham—‘The 
science is now spreading beyond any- 
thing I could have anticipated. Copies 
of the system are flying about like 
thought, in all directions; and the wa- 
fers—sweet little harbingers—are pro- 
claiming the intelligence of its existence 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
* * * Still, comparatively nothing 
has been done to phonographise our 
island; there are yet thousands and 
millions who have not even heard the 
name of Phonography. Let the thought 
awaken every Phonographer in the 
kingdom to a sense of his duty.” “T. 
B. H.” finds Phonography “a truly de- 
lightful and wonderful auxiliary” in 
communicating the pronunciation of 
French and Italian. Poor pupils! “i. 
S. B.” satisfies “a German Divine” of his 
ability to write in Phonography, and 
afterwards to read, German, Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek and Arabic, he knowing 
only one of these languages. Why are 
not these miracles performed now? 
Probably there is. nothing in. the early 
history of Phonography that expe- 
rienced Phonographers dwell upon with 
less gratification than this claim that the 





“science” gave the power of writing and 
reading unknown tongues. “A. 
terms Phonography an “amusing sci- 
ence,” which seems scarcely respectful, 
but he makes amends by breaking forth 
into a Phonographic hymn much chanted 
by the faithful in those days— 


“Hail, happy day, we long to see 
All nations write Phonography.” 


There is a little address by Mr. Pit- 
man, in which he says—“Phonography, 
together with other instruments, is work- 
ing, in the hand of the Divine Provi- 
dence, for the production of new feelings, 
new desires—aspirations after universal 
brotherhood.” We fancy this longing 
after brotherhood did not survive the 
appearance of rivals. It is as easy to be 
saintly when one has it all one’s own way 
as it is to be brave in the absence of an 
enemy. “H. V.” murders Milton for 
the expression of his feelings, and ex- 
claims, “How charming is divine Pho- 
nography,” etc. At Manchester, a “Pho- 
nographic Festival” was held, at which 
Mr. Walker laid great stress upon the 
importance of reporting by sound. He 
said, “If a reporter secure the sound of 
a speech, he must, of necessity, secure 
its sense.” It is upon this sort of rep- 
resentation that Phonography has 
thriven. Yet the Phonographic reporter 
does not write by sound. The apparent 
paradox is caused by the title of the Pit- 
man system being a complete misnomer. 
A Phonographic authority states that 
“Strictly speaking, consonants are not 
sounds, but interruptions of sounds,made 
by the action of different parts of the 
mouth. The vowels are the only sounds 
of speech.” Phonographic reporters re- 
port, like writers of other systems, 
mainly by the writing of signs for con- 
sonants, and therefore they do not report 
by sound. “H. H.” writes—“The study 
of Phonography carries with it an irre- 
sistible fascination; no sooner does any- 
one partake of the refreshing stream of 
truth which runs through every part of 
the science, than he is seized with an 
insatiable thirst for new discoveries. He 
then becomes disgusted with the old sys- 
tem of communication, and his imagina- 
tion takes a peep at futurity, and joy- 
fully anticipates the day when the whole 
island, and, finally, the . whole world, 
must become phonographised.” “Vhere 
is dat barty now?” Here is another fore- 
cast, this time by Mr. Pitman himself: 
“Phonographic reporters are now rising 
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up in every place where the science is 
known, and the expectation is not at all 
an improbable one, that the youth of the 
present day will live to see in this coun- 
try as many persons capable of writing 
verbatim fromthe lips of a speaker as 
there are at present good longhand writ- 
ers.” Forty-five years have disposed of 
many ill-founded hopes. 


In June, 1843, there was a phonetic 
festival at Nottingham, where much high- 
falutin was talked; indeed, it is as well 
to mention at once, to avert injurious 
suspicion, that nothing more potent than 
tea had been taken by the orators; but 
the tea must have been unusually strong. 
Mr. Barkas was chairman, and he said: 
“Let us, with all dependence upon the 
Great Original of all science, with the 
eye of hope and faith, peer into the 
history of. futurity and rejoice in the 
prospective view of that period when Re- 
ligion, and its powerful auxiliary, Pho- 
nography, shall bring low the mountains 
of immorality; when the gross darkness 
that now broods over the nation shall be 
dispelled; when the desert of supersti- 
tion in heathen lands, and the barren 
places of ignorance in nominal Christen- 
dom, shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” This is pretty well; but the 
chairman was not left out in the cold by 
other speakers. Mr. Haslam declared that 
“ever since he was first made acquainted 
with the powers of Phonography, he 
had seen it to be destined to fulfill 
an important purpose in the development 
of the human mind.” Another speaker 
said the rapid growth of the “science” 
“seemed to betoken that a superior de- 
gree of mental light had, of late, dawned 
upon men’s minds.” “In proportion as 
anyone became acquainted with the sci- 
ence, so did he become enamored of its 
charms.” A very fervid enthusiast made 
a glowing oration. He said, “Should our 
lives be spared, we will not relax in our 
efforts until all nations have heard the 
joyous sound.” “It is a correct graphy, 
an interesting graphy, a rapid graphy; 
and no-doubt will soon be the current 
graphy. Its principles are true; it is 
the sure road to the temple of science, 
intelligence, and wisdom. It has been 
pronounced to be one of the brightest 
monuments of human ingenuity and per- 
severance that has ever graced the arena 
of arts. (Is not this a little mixed?) It 
has been ranked amongst the brightest 
and the most useful literary discoveries 
of the present age. It is the delight of 
the age.” “Let us hope that the day is 
not far distant when our present mode 


of writing, with all its evils, shall be 
swept away, and the new and the use- 
ful,the brief and the beautiful, the philo- 
sophic and the simple, the unique and 
the comprehensive, the interesting and 
the universal system of phonetic writing 
shall be established in our land, and 
become the common medium of all writ- 
ten communications.” “Let us all abide 
in union, let us unite heart:and hand, 
and come up a mighty host—a host of 
fighting men—an unyielding phalanx, 
come up to the help of the truth against 
the mighty, and cease not in our efforts 
till we see phonetic writing and phonetic 
printing established throughout the 
world.” This speech concludes with a 
hymn, of which we give a verse: 


Then sound the trumpet loud, 
Shake, shake the ethereal arch! 

Till Heaven re-echo, earth resound. 
The Phonographic march. 


Mr. Isaac Pitman again rose in the 
character of a prophet. “He did not 
suppose it would take them twenty years 
to introduce Phonetic printing to a very 
considerable extent, but it might re- 
quire twenty festivals, which would in 
all probability be held within seven 
years. Mr. Pitman went on to say that 
the moral advantages of the influence of 
Phonography on the community “ex- 
ceeded even the delight that was felt in 
its reception as a science, and as an in- 
strument of immense use in every de- 
partment of life;” he recommended the 
audience “to purchase the necessary 
books,” and “urged the bitter regrets 
they would feel hereafter if they should 
now neglect the study of the ‘science.’” 


There was a phonetic festival at Bir- 
mingham in July, 1843, at which the 
same kind of speaking was indulged in, 
and to quote much of it would be weari- 
some. Mr. Edgar ventured, however, 
upon an unusually daring prediction as 
to the effects to follow from Printed Pho- 
nography: “Our missionaries wi!l now 
no longer have to spend months in a hard, 
tedious, uninstructive effort to teach a 
false and absurd art, but will be enabled, 
in as many weeks, or perhaps in far less 
time, by a delightful process, to place in 
the hands of the wildest barbarian a key 
to the knowledge of the world.” What 
has Exeter Hall to say to this? Another 
speaker informed the meeting, in mixed 
metaphors— 


We know that while the infant soul 
Shrinks from the longhand touch, 
*’Twill eat this like a penny roll, 
And ask for twice as much. 
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An hour’s practice a day, for a month, 
was stated to be sufficient for the thor- 
cugh learning of the “science.” Many 
things have evidently happened to Pho- 
nography since then. 

A song was recited, and we are told 
that the audience gave rounds of ap- 
plause at the end of each verse. Here is 
. sample of what provoked their enthu- 
siasm: 
Now, Pitman’s the man that invented 
this scheme, 

And the thanks of the world are, I 
think, due to him; 

For so brief and so clear is his system 
of writing, 

So rational, too, and so truly inviting; 

The jabber of Taffy—the splutter of 
Pat— 

The Japanese gibberish—the French- 
man’s chit-chat— 


The chongs-tongs of China—the In- 
dian’s wahoo— 

Are all in an instant made clear to your 
view. 


Well, all this is over now. The enthu- 
siasm has grown cold, the prophecies 
are unfulfilled, the hopes are disap- 
pointed. The propaganda is kept up, but 
the regeneration of the world is no 
longer talked of. Phonography is now 
a money-interest, a profitable system of 
teaching and publishing; and _ those 
whom it enriches are, we think, some- 
what more alarmed at the appearance 
of rivals than they would be if they 
relied entirely upon that power of truth 
about which they still occasionally speak. 
—From Janes’s Shorthand Journal, Lon- 
don, June, 1888. 


The Possibilities of the Male Stenographer 
By H. G. Kidd, Lancaster, Ohio 


Y far too many young men 
starting in life fail to realize 
the importance of shorthand as 
a stepping-stone to their future 
success. We feel justified in 
making the assertion that no young man 
who feels the need of a thorough busi- 
ness education and fails to acquire a 
complete working knowledge of short- 
hand, has satisfied that need. 

Great business concerns all over our 
land are loudly calling for young men 
stenographers to fill po- 
sitions of trust and 
honor, and are calling 
in vain. Why this dearth 
of material? Suffice to 
say that our young men 
fail to see the boundless 
possibilities that lie di- 
rectly in their pathway 
if they would but avail 
themselves of the op- 
portunities that are pre- 
sented. 

Perhaps no other vocation in life will 
so thoroughly fit a young man to cope 
with the multifarious business problems 
of the day as a complete working knowl- 
edge of shorthand. It places him face to 
face, heart to heart, with our best business 
men. Their ideas soon become his ideas ; 
their long years of business experience 
are gradually unfolded to him as the 
pages of a book, and he reads from each 
one the essentials of a successful busi- 
ness career. He, next the manager him- 








H. G. Kidd 


self, is nearest the great, throbbing 
heart of the business. All the details 
are recited to him; he knows the good, 
strong points, what have made them 
such, and what is necessary for their 
preservation; he finds the weak places 
and learns how to mold them into per- 
fection. In fact, if he be a young man 
of brains, push, and capable of keeping 
his mouth shut, he has, ere he is aware 
of it, learned the business from turret 
to foundation stone, and, indeed, be- 
come the manager’s right-hand man. 

The bookkeeper may know results; 
the stenographer knows their origin. 
The one sees the business in successful 
operation, the other knows how success 
has been obtained. 

To a young man starting in life with 
the desire to become a successful busi- 
ness man, we know of no better advice 
to give than to recommend a thorough 
mastery of shorthand, together with all 
the accessories that are necessary to 
make a complete amanuensis, then place 
your shoulder to the wheel in some good 
business man’s office, and the keystone 
in the arch of your future career has 
been well laid. 

You must needs wait for results. 
Success will not come in a day. You 
may ofttimes be discouraged, and - feel 
that your efforts are not appreciated; 
but do not allow yourself to be mis- 
guided. All things come to him who 
waits, but it is well to hustle while you 
wait. Too many young men entering a 
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business office for the first time fail to 
grasp the responsibilities that lie before 
them. They fail to see their possibili- 
ties. They too frequently measure their 
skill by the pay envelope, thus shroud- 
ing in pecuniary gloom the better part 
of the man, often burying their possi- 
bilities almost beyond the hope of resur- 
rection. 

A complete knowledge of shorthand, 
a willingness to work, the ability to take 
good advice, and to patiently bide your 
time for the results of your labors, will 
insure every young man a _ successful 
business career. 


Miss Julia Murray 

Our friend, Mr. I. S. Sunday, sent us 
some time ago some of the reporting 
notes of Miss Julia Murray and a por- 
tion of a page of these notes is repro- 
duced on the next 
page. Miss Murray 
acquired a knowledge 
of shorthand under 
the direction of Mr. 
Sunday at Yocum’s 
Findlay School of 
Business, Findlay, 
Ohio, graduating after 
a six months’ course. 
She immediately took 
a position in the law 
ofice of McConica & 
Dwiggins, where she has been for about 
two years. During the past year she 
has been doing a great deal of reporting 
work, assisting the official court reporter 
in cases in the Common Pleas Court. 





Julia Murray 





Key to Reporting Notes 


Q. Are you in the practice of your 
profession? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you an office in this city? 

A. I have. 

Q. Have you in your possession a 
note of $150, dated September 3d, 1904, 
and signed by Daniel Wise? 

A. I had that note in my possession 
and brought it here on subpoena this 
afternoon. 

Q. What did you do with it when 
you brought it here? 

A. I left it here on the table. 

Q. Did you? 

A. I left it here with the parties to 
the suit; both of them looked at it. 

Q. You didn’t give it to me, did you? 

A. No, sir. I haven’t it in my posses- 
sion. 

Q. To whom did you give it when 
you brought it here today? 


Hymeneal 


In the July, 1903, issue of this maga- 
zine, when giving an account of the con- 
vention of the G. S. A. at Grand Rapids, 
we said: 

Speaking of Mr. Kelley’s achieve- 
ment, Miss Allen said proudly: “I 
didn’t know I had such a rapid writer 
as a teacher.” Miss Allen took her first 
lesson in the system under Mr. Kelley 
in the night school while she was using 
the old Shem during the day. When 
we last saw her at Grand Rapids she 
seemed to be taking a post-graduate 
course from Mr. Kelley—ahem! 


The course has now been completed. 
While we were away on our vacation 
these two valued friends and assistants 
became united in the blessed bonds of 
matrimony. The names and achieve- 
ments of these two exponents of swift 
writing are known to. every reader of 
this magazine. We feel sure that all of 
them will join us in wishing the young 
couple all happiness. 


Drudgery and Genius 


It is related that Paderewski once said 
to Queen Victoria when she compli- 
mented him on his great genius as a mu- 
sician : 

“Yes, Madame, the world now calls 
me a musician, but I practiced hours, I 
practiced days, I practiced weeks, I prac- 
ticed months, I practiced years, and 
finally I became what men call a genius; 
but before I was a genius I was a 
drudge.” 


All friends of the forward movement 
should loyally support the magazine. 
* o * 


The man who has found his vocation 
should be the happiest mortal on earth. 
For him is “the glee of living.” 

* * * 


Perhaps the most valuable result of 
all education is the ability to make your- 
self do the thing you have to do when it 
ought to be done, whether you like it or 
not.—Huxley. 

* * * 

His machine is the stenographer’s best 
friend. Let him study its idiosyncrasies 
—learn its good points—find out how 
best to coax it into good humor when 
it gets into a tantrum. In short, let him 
treat it with the same care and considera- 
tion he displays toward his most valued 
acquaintances. It will pay in the end. 
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Reporting Notes—Miss Julia Murray 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ab Ave.. 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
t should be addressed. 


department 





Letters from Our Readers 


Caution 
UR mail is so heavy and our 
time, strength, and space so 
limited that we must caution 
our readers against repetitions 
and loquacity. 

We want to answer in this department 
each question you ask that is of interest 
to all of our readers; but if the question 
is a personal one you must enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope. Again, 
we have the right to assume that you 
are, and have been for some time, a 
reader of the Writer, and so, when you 
ask questions that have already been an- 
swered in the magazines, we take the 
privilege of referring you to the par- 
ticular magazine in which you may find 
your answer, rather than repeating it. 

In answer to a general question: In 
the September magazine we shall begin 
an outline on technical English; this 
will be followed by one on punctuation 
and capitalization; this by one on cor- 
respondence. This course will continue 
through the twelve months and will, we 
hope, provoke criticisms and comments 
valuable to us as teachers and students. 
Recognition and space will be given to 
all suggestions and criticisms that are 
interesting, reliable, and authoritative. 


O) 


iid 








Everyday Difficulties 
New Haven, Conn., July 24, 1905. 


Dear Madam: 

I shall be very grateful if you will 
kindly give me the correct punctuation 
of the following sentence: “Of course 
this man’s actions were his actions as 
your agent and therefore with much 
regret we shall be obliged to hold you 
responsible.” My employer says that I 
use the comma too frequently and he 
thinks there should be none in the en- 
tire sentence, but do not most authori- 
ties agree that parenthetical words 
and phrases, such as “of course” and 
“therefore,” should be set off by com- 
mas? I have also been told that a 
comma should not be used near an 
“and.” Is this correct? 

Very truly yours, 
M. G. 8. 


The sentence should be punctuated 
thus: “Of course, this man’s actions 
were his actions as your agent and, 
therefore, with much regret, we shall be 
obliged to hold you responsible.” 

All the words enclosed by commas are 
parenthetical and could be omitted, 
hence must be enclosed by commas. 

Parenthetical expressions, for the 
most part, must be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas. Paren- 
thetical expressions may consist of a 
single word, a phrase, an adjunct, a 
clause, or a dependent sentence. A word 
or expression is parenthetical when the 
main thought of the sentence would not 
be affected by its omission. “Paren- 
thetical,” means to place by the side of, 
and not to incorporate with, another. 
Hence, to decide whether an expression 
is parenthetical or not, omit it and see if 
the sense is substantially the same. 

When two or more words in the same 
construction are connected by “and,” 

” or “nor,” no comma must be placed 
between them; but when two or more 
sentences are connected by these con- 
junctions, the comma must precede the 
conjunction unless the sentences are 
short and the connection in thought 
close, when the comma may be omitted. 

“This man’s actions were his actions 
as your agent” and “we shall be obliged 
to hold you responsible” are two sepa- 
rate sentences, but they are so short, 
and the connection in thought so close, 
that we omit the comma. 

7 + - 


Kansas City, Mo., July 13, 19065. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please answer these ques- 
tions for me: (1) Is it correct to use 
the word “transpiration” for “perspira- 
tion”? (2) Is kodak ever spelled with 
a “c,” as “kodac”? I believe I have 
seen this word spelled “kodack”—is 
this not correct? (3) If space allows 
will you tell me when “effect” should 
be used and when “affect.” (4) When 
“should” and when “would.” 

Trusting this is not asking too much 
at one time, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
B. M. H. 
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1. The word is perfectly correct, 
though less common than perspiration. 


2. We have never seen it spelled in 
any other way than “kodak.” The word 
is one of recent coinage. 


3. Because of their similarity in pro- 
nunciation these words are often con- 
fused. Affect means to influence; effect 
means to bring about. It will not affect 
you if I effect my purpose. 

4. See GrecG Writer for November, 
1903, and for June, 1905. 


* * * 


Spokane, Wash., June 7, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please answer the following 
questions: When should words be used 
instead of figures? Thus, in the follow- 
ing, which would be _ preferable— 
twenty-six pounds, fourteen ounces; 
thirteen barrels; sixty-five cents; 
ninety-five per cent; also, which is 
preferable, to use d, st, and th, after 
the day of the month when the year is 
omitted, or omit them? 

Very truly yours, 


Numbers less than 100 are to be spelled 
out, except in statistical and other mat- 
ter shown below: 

My age is fifteen years. A distance of 
twenty-five miles. At a depth of from 
ten to fifteen feet. At this mine 19 men 
are employed; in the Delta 67, and in 
the Belcher 35. Wheat yields from 15 
to 20 bushels per acre; corn, 55 to 65 
bushels; flax, 20 bushels; barley, 20 to 
60 bushels. Ranging in height from 65 
to 115 feet. The 1o-barrel tank is far 
superior. Time of day, dimensions, 
money, population and per cent express 
in figures. It is 12 o'clock; it was 10:30 
a. m.; it is twenty minutes after 12. 
Numbers containing fractions or deci- 
mals should be put in figures, no matter 
how small; as 4% cents, one-half cent. 
Degrees of inclination should be printed 
in full, as: At an angle of forty-five 
degrees, etc., but degrees of heat or 
specific gravity should be printed in 
figures, with a degree-mark, as: 100° 
Fahrenheit, 20° Baume, 40° specific 
gravity, 30° centigrade. Do not put in- 
definite amounts in figures; as, about a 
hundred dollars, millions of dollars, not 
one in a thousand, a thousand and one 
different articles, etc. 

Figures should never begin a sentence. 

Do not use d, st, or th after the days 
of the month when the year follows. It 
will depend on the day whether you use 
d, st, or th; as, 2d, Ist, 5th. 


9 E. 114 St., New York, 
June 13, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Please inform me through the col- 
umns of the “Writer” as to whether 
there should be a colon after the phrase 
“This is accomplished” in the enclosed 
letter. I think there should not as the 
clauses “a” and “b” do not state what 
is accomplished but how it is accom- 
plished. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
E. W. K. 
Dear Sir: 

We are manufacturing a very high 
grade of architectural and ornamental 
brass, bronze and wrought iron work, 
paying particular attention to archi- 
tect’s designs. The quality of our prod- 
uct is second to no other concern in our 
line. This is accomplished: 

a—Through the thorough equip- 
ment of our shops and found- 
ries with up-to-date appli- 
ances and machinery; and 

b—By the employment of only 
the highest skilled mechan- 
ics in each and every de- 
partment, 


The colon is not necessary. This is 
a very different construction from the 
one where the colon is used to signify 
“as follows,” “the following,” etc. As 
you state, the sentence is completed by 
the clauses “a” and “b.” 

Omit the comma after “I am.” See 
Grecc Writer for June. 


* * * 


Oconto, Wis., June 23, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please tell me if the word 
“me” is used correctly in the following: 

Q. Come here. 

A. Who? Me? 

If it may be used, will you kindly 
refer me to some authorities on the 
question? 

I enclose herewith stamped envel- 
ope. Thanking you for. an early reply; 
I am Very truly yours, 

J. A. D. 


I know of no authority who sanctions 
“It is me,” although some University 
professors maintain that. “It is I” is 
pedantic. 

foal * . 
Minot, N. D., July 1,.1905. 
Dear Madam: 

“It looks like him.”’ Will you please 

tell how “like” is used, and oblige 
Yours truly, 
N. 


“Like” in the sentence quoted is a 
preposition, and, therefore, is followed 
by the objective case. 
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Rock Island, Ill., June 5, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Some few days ago in transcribing a 
letter that had been dictated to me 
from the Congressional Record I had 
occasion to use the complimentary ad- 


dress, My dear Mr. Baker, and was 
eriticised for not capitalizing “dear.” 
I was taught that when “dear” is not 


the first word of the complimentary 
address it should not be capitalized. 
Will you kindly inform me which is 
correct? Very truly yours, 

M. E. 8. 


In reply to your inquiry in regard to 
capitalizing “dear” when it occurs after 
the word “my” in the complimentary ad- 
dress, I quote you Mr. Sherwin Cody’s 
rule concerning the correct capitaliza- 
tion of the complimentary address: 

“When ‘dear’ is not the first word of 
the salutation, it should never be capi- 
talized.” 

sé @ 
St. Louis, June 12, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Inclosed herewith you will find three 
tabulated letters which I have copied 
from the “Phonographic Magazine.” I 
suppose all three methods of punctua- 
tion are correct or they would not have 
been printed as examples. Will you 
kindly give your opinion and authority 
for the punctuation of such letters? 

We have had considerable contro- 
versy over the use of “viz.” as an abbre- 
viation of namely. It is claimed by 
some that “viz” is no longer considered 
an abbreviation and that no period is 
required after it. Can you furnish au- 
thority for the use of “viz” in a sen- 
tence, where the colon properly follows 
namely, without the period? If you 
consider this of enough importance, I 
shall be pleased to have you take it up 
in the Gregg Writer. 

Thanking you in advance for a reply, 
I am Yours very respectfully, 

. fe oe 





(No. 1) 
St. Louis, June 10, 1905. 
Halsey Loom Works, 
Providence, R. I. 
Dear Sirs: 


We thank you for the quotation in 
your letter of the 2ist instant. We 
shall be glad to have you ship us by 
freight, in care of steamer “Rosalind” 
as usual, the following tin sheets diag- 
onally perforated: 


1436” EBB” on ccccccce 22 sheets, 
1496” KZ BT” nc cc cccces 10 ae 
BO” BET” lnc cwccsees 15 ee 


Your prompt attention to this matter 
will greatly oblige 
Yours truly, 











(No. 2) 


St. Louis, June 10, 1905. 
Mr. David Anderson, 
Springfield, Il. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of the 23d in- 
stant, we beg leave to inform you that 
we are mailing you to-day, under sepa- 
rate cover, samples of Nos. 6, 7, and 8 
Duck, suitable for roofing purposes. We 
quote you the following prices on these 
Ducks: 

No. 6 Duck, 22” wide, 26c a yard, net; 

No. 7 Duck, 22” wide, 24c a yard, net; 

No. 8 Duck, 22” wide, 23c a yard, net; 
terms thirty days, or 2 per cent off for 
cash in ten days. On a lot of from 800 
to 1000 yards we would prepay freight 
to Springfield. We have given you our 
best possible prices on these goods and 
hope to be favored with your \order, 
which would receive our prompt and 
eareful attention. 

Thanking you for the inquiry, we are 

Very truly yours, 





(No. 3) 
St. Louis, June 10, 1905. 
Messrs. Hall & Co., 
Butte, Mont. 


Gentlemen: 


We are in receipt of your favor of the 
lst instant and have pleasure in quot- 
ing you our best prices on the follow- 
ing brands of soap: 


Purity, 100—60 .......... $6.50. 
Gold Medal, 100—10 ..... 5.50. 
Royal, 100—16 .......... 3.75. 
White Borax, 100—8 ..... 3.50. 


We manufacture both laundry and 
toilet soaps in great variety, and shall 
be pleased to name you prices on any- 
thing in our line. 

Trusting to hear from you soon, and 
to be favored with an order, we remain 

Very truly yours, 


There is a diversity of opinion as to 
what punctuation point should follow 
tabulated sentences; but we are con- 
vinced, in our own interests, that the 
semicolon should follow the tabulated 
sentence as in Letter 2. We do not be- 
lieve the period is justified in Letter 3, 
as the sentence is not thought com- 
pleted until the close of the last sentence. 

The three letters quoted are unusually 
good material, taken as a whole. 

Your questions contained in the sec- 
ond paragraph of your letter are an- 
swered in this month’s Writer. 

“Several particulars, complex in form, 
in apposition with a general term should 
be separated from one another by semi- 
colons and from the general term by a 
colon.” 

(Composition and Rhetoric, Lock- 
wood and Emerson.) 
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St. Louis, June 16, 1905. 
Dear Mrs. Raymond: 

Since writing you in regard to the 
abbreviation for namely I have learned 
that the Public Printer, Washington, 
D. C., gives instructions, in “Manual of 
Style,” page 19, to write viz and per 
cent, omitting the period. Do you con- 
sider him any better authority than our 
ordinary grammarians? 

In your department of the Gregg 
Writer for December, 1904, I find a 
rule which applies to the use of the 
semicolon after a series of expressions 
dependent upon an introductory or final 
clause. Yours respectfully, 

W. P. P. 


Better speak of the “Public Printer” 
as “they.” Yes, I should write vis, per 
cent and ad without periods, always rec- 
ognizing them as exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule that all abbreviations should 
end with a period. The omission of the 
period is merely a typographical (or 
business) expediency justified by good 
usage. 

x * * 
Franklin Square House, 
Boston, Mass., May 25, 1995. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please tell me if the follow- 
ing sentences are correct:—‘This shoe 
we do not recognize as our make, so 
we cannot give you credit for same.” 

“If you have the least doubt that you 
will not be able to ship same, kindly 
let us know by return mail.” 

Thanking you in advance for your 
criticism, which I shall hope to see in 
the Gregg Writer, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
M. B. P. 


You will find in Webster “so” is de- 
fined as therefore, so the first sentence 
is correct. 

The English idiom after verbs of 
doubting regularly omits the negative. 
What the writer doubts is not the ina- 
bility but the ability of the shipper. If 
the letter had said, I shall probably not 
be able to ship the goods, but possibly 
I may be enabled to do it, then the sen- 
tence as given would be correct. 

* ~ * 


Merrill, Wis., July 20, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Please inform me through the me- 
dium of the Gregg Writer how the fol- 
lowing letter should be written: 

Dear Sir:— 

We are in receipt of your letter of 
the 18th, enclosing the following 
orders: 

J. H. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis., 1 Car; 

F. W. Jones, Chicago, Ill... 1 Car; 
Both of which have been entered for 
shipment. 


Thanking you for the orders, we are 
Yours truly, 

I was told to begin a new sentence 
with the word “both,” but I do not 
think that is correct as long as the 
words “of which” are used. 

Thanking you in advance for an 
early reply, I am 

Yours respectfully, H. D. 

Grammatically, “both” should not be- 
gin with a capital, as it is not the initial 
word of a sentence; but as you tabulated 
the items it looks better to begin “both” 
with a capital. I think the form you use 
is good.’ 

Rock Island, Ill., May 10, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

On page 392 of the May World, under 
the caption, “A Breathless Event,” the 
number of words written by one con- 


testant was 4,291, and 3,509 by the 
other. Will you kindly inform me. 
whether the words were counted as 


regard to length, or if 
the actual number of letters in the 
article were counted and divided by 
four to get the number of words writ- 


words without 


ten. I have been told that the latter 
method is the one used by speed 
writers. 
I enclose stamp for reply. 
Respectfully, M. E. 8. 


All mistakes (misstruck letters) were 
counted without regard to the words and 
divided by four—four errors counted as 
one word in error. 


A Good Story Lost 


There is a pitiful story of Philip 
3ourke Marston, the blind English 
writer. One day a particularly good idea 


came to him and he sat down to his 
typewriter with enthusiasm. He wrote 
rapidiy for hours and had nearly finished 
the story when a friend came in. “Read 
that,” said Marston proudly, “and tell 
me what you think of it?” The friend 
stared at the happy author and then at 
the blank sheets of paper in hand before 
he was able to understand the little 
tragedy. The ribbon had been taken 
from the typewriter and Marston’s toil 
was for nothing. He never had the 
heart to write-that story again. 


Thorough study, careful copying, per- 
sistent practice—these are the three es- 
sentials to proficiency in shorthand. 


Less than a cent a week—the sub- 


scription to the Grecc WRITER 








t 





The End of the Volume 


ITH this issue another volume 
W is closed. Just what plan we 

shall follow the coming year 
has not been determined. 
While the exercises have pro- 
duced more enthusiasm and developed 
better work than any previous plan, they 
involve an immense amount of work on 
our part, and it is possible we must en- 
deavor to lighten our labors somewhat 
instead of increasing them. 


The Learners’ Department the past 
year has called forth many expressions 
of interest and kindly criticism, particu- 
larly as to the helpfulness of the lesson 
notes. From this month’s mail we cull 
the following brief extracts, and these 
are but samples of many letters. We re- 
gret that much other necessary matter 
precludes our publishing more of them. 


Mr. C. E. Hoffman, Wheeling, W. Va., 


writes : 








Although I have never sent in any 
lessons for correction before, I have, I 
think, derived much benefit by care- 
fully considering the criticisms made 
on the work of others. In my opinion 
the Learners’ Department of the Gregg 
Writer is worth to the student at least 
ten times the price of one year’s sub- 
scription—to say nothing of the other 
departments. 


Mr. Logan J. Walter, Quincy, III. 
Says: 

I take great interest in the “Writer” 
and always look forward to its coming, 
as I find it very helpful in many ways. 
I hope to be a regular contributor to 
these monthly exercises and thank you 
in advance for your criticisms. 


A very welcome word was received 
this month from the Philippines, from 
Mr. H. Wilbur Manire, of Iloilo, Paynay. 
He says, in part: 

When I do get more time, I wish to 
vet master the method of Gregg Short- 
hand so I can remain here and work in 
business under that method. Before 
leaving the States, I purchased nearly 
all the Gregg works I could find, and I 
shall continue studying the Learners’ 
Department and subscribing to the 
magazine. 


Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHNn R. GREGG. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 783 East 48th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





I wonder if any of our readers would 
like to hear from the Philippines? 


Much to our pleasure, Miss Elsie M. 
Bowley writes from England that she 
has been deluged with letters in response 
to the request contained in her letter 
published last month. As we did not 
give her street address, the postal au- 
thorities have been kept busy locating 
her in a town of some 69,000 inhabitants. 
Address further letters to 6 Park Row, 
Bath, England. 


Studying at Home 


The following is a short extract from 
one of our most persistent home stu- 
dents, a man over sixty years of age, and 
a self-taught writer : 


In the study of shorthand at home, 
nothing is more important than for the 
student to be his own critic. This re- 
quires great care and profound interest 
in the principles. It is only after one 
has mastered a set of principles per- 
fectly that he is able to criticise his 
own work in the use of them. I be- 
lieve the most common fault of a stu- 
dent at home—and I don’t doubt of 
others, also—is the desire to learn too 
much at once, in the beginning. Learn 
but a few principles at first, then when 
you have mastered them take up an- 
other set of principles, and so on 
through the textbook, in the same 
thorough manner. Yet even if you 
have done your best, there will still be 
room for criticism and improvement, so 
that you must go through the book 
again and yet again. My advice to a 
student is, study, practice, work with 
a determination to reach the top round 
of the ladder. There is no need of any 
writer being second-class, with such 
an excellent system of shorthand and 
the right kina of work.—CYRUS 
SMITH, Leon, Iowa. 





Criticism and Comment 

J. D.—yYour efforts to improve your 
work will not be without reward. But 
you must continue to make this effort 
right along. You do not write a firm 
hand; your straight lines are more or 
less crooked or curved. Select all the 
straight consonants and practice on 
them for half an hour at a _ time. 
First write them slowly; then strike 
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each one quickly; you will probably 
find that you can do better work by 
writing faster. In the blends you must 
make a great deal more effort to dis- 
tinguish the curves; notice the word- 
sign “great,” for instance; Gr has a de- 
cided hump; which you have not shown. 
Your outlines are quite clear in pro- 
portion and I think you could read 
them now, but later on you could not. 
Your penmanship is more defective 
than anything else; I would advise you 
to study the penmanship lessons which 
were published in the magazine (and 
which you may obtain in book form for 
about fifteen cents). The word-sign 
for “quality,’”’ seventh lesson, is K-oo, 
these being the first two sounds. Sev- 
eral wrote the downward hook, but 
that gives the word-sign for “call,” 
K-aw. The following are excellent 
phrases: in reply to your favor, in this 
letter, I desire. (8) Fr stands for 
“friend” or “friendly,” hence simply 
disjoin R for “friendlier.” To place, 
to have, to judge, to show, etc., begin 
at the line, Par. 26. In representing 
“after” place your outlines as near to- 
gether as possible. The first consonant 
in “I don’t see” is D, not Dn; do not 
use the blend with O-n; this is some- 
times thoughtlessly done, but a min- 
ute’s study will show that it cannot be 
right. To reply to your question, hand 
in hand, I regret that, will you please 
state, what you know, about that, and 
their, are all good, simple phrases. (9) 
Study the following words and rules: 
miraculous, 112; pioneer, 25, 69; sealed, 
50; minister, sharp angle; advisory, no 
disjunction, as the word is complete; 
assets, no Ses, the phonetic spelling 
being a-s-e-t-s; miners, Par. 11, 114. 
Though there may be many criticisms 
now, if you will persevere you must 
necessarily notice an encouraging 
change in your style of writing before 
long. “= « 


W. T. H.—Your style of writing plain 
but some of the proportions are care- 
less. Distinguish between “course” 
and “correspondence.” “If you will do” 
is an awkward phrase; disjoin “do.” 
“Importance” is a common word-sign 
and “great importance” should be 
phrased. “Often” has a silent T. “Cor- 
poration” is written K-r-p, “club” 
K-l-b—you have barely distinguished. 
Always phrase I can, of such, to send, 
I will, to look. For further criticisms 
see above. 

ees 6 


Cc. W. L.—yYour paper was too large. 
I think in the future I shall refuse to 
criticise specimens sent in on anything 
but the prescribed size of paper. You 
cannot fold the size you sent without 
creasing it twice as many times, and 
this blurs the writing. You should 
write smaller, and with more precision. 
Do not slight the ends of strokes too 





Give them their due length and 
curve. Notice above criticisms as ap- 
plicable to many of your forms. The 
phrases in the eighth lesson require 
particular attention. These must be 
written freely and accurately; not with 
several jerky movements. Every hook 
must be minute and distinct. The ninth 
lesson is a very important lesson and 
you should review this carefully. Take 
up every word in this exercise and 
study every rule it illustrates. It is 
your duty to yourself to understand 
everything you write. Do not place a 
circle unless you know the reason for 
your manner of writing. 

You are considerably confused on the 
reversing principle. “Leopard” has a 
reversed circle like “party,” except that 
the straight lines have the circles joined 
on the outside of the angle, as “chart,” 
“German.” Review. 


much. 


x* * * 


W. W. H.—Good, as usual. How you 
do such nice work and work on a farm 
I do not know. Occasionally, of course, 
you make bad mistakes, but they are 
few. “To keep” and “the goods” may 
always be phrased. “Which have been” 
may also be phrased; do not make such 
an effort to show the B. 


* * * 


A. O.—For a self-taught writer you 
are doing excellent work, and your 
notes are remarkably’  well-propor- 
tioned and free for a former writer of 
another system. The lady whom you 
mention as your teacher for awhile 
happens to be a personal friend of 


mine, one of the teachers who took 
the teachers’ course in Mr. Gregg’s 
school. The point you mention about 


omitting H is a comparatively little 
one; in almost any system of shorthand 
you may or may not represent H, as 
you think best. 

The arrangement of your work, size 
of notes, etc., remind me of the prepa- 
ration I once did, notwithstanding the 
fact that some people think it is “natu- 
ral” for me to write good shorthand. 
not knowing the long lessons I had to 
prepare daily and which practice was 
kept up for several years after I fin- 
ished business college, and is still kept 
up! In the ninth lesson write “warfare” 
with “war” on the line, as we simply 
join “fare” to the word “war.” There 
is little to comment upon in your work; 
you seem to know just how to prepare 
it well. 

e £& @ 

c. D.—It is unfortunate that you do 
not have any shorthand in your daily 
work. Could you not change to a posi- 
tion where you would get both short- 
hand and typewriting? This would be 
the best experience you could have. In 
phrasing you need not make it a 
“habit” to connect “the” with the fol- 
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lowing word. We do not do that in 
Gregg Shorthand as much as it is done 
in Pitmanic systems. More often we 
join to the preceding word. “Anybody 
else” is a compound and always writ- 
ten as one outline. “Incorrectly” is 
written n-kr and the small circle; “cor- 
rect” is a word-sign, Kr; add the small 
circle for affix Ly and N for prefix In. 
See other criticisms above. 


Writing Exercises 
Write out the following and send to 
us for criticism: 


Thirteenth Lesson 


Words: (1) Antecedents, antemeri- 
dian, antecessor, antechoir, centraliza- 
tion, centerbit, declinate, declivitous, 
(2) declension, declarative, hydrometer, 
hydropathic, hydraheaded, hydroscope, 
magnolia, McVickers; (3) McGrath, 
McMillan, McAlpin, McNeal, multiplier, 
multitudinous, overhanging, overhead, 
overpower; (4) overland, overwrought, 
overworked, under-bid, underbrush, un- 
dervalue, undermine, parafifine, para- 
phrase; (5) postprandial, self-assert- 
ing, self-possessed, selfmade, circum- 
polar, circumvolve, supereminence, su- 
perinduce, supercharge; (6) superla- 
tive, shortly, shorter, shipmate, sus- 
pension, suspiration, transform, trans- 
lucent, transpiring; (7) fully under- 
stand; they understood; extra fine, 
enter through the, over such, under 
which, short period, center table, alter 
them. 

Sentences: The overseer was over- 
bearing in his manner and the men de- 
clined to work any longer under his 
supervision. The shipowner would not 
employ the eccentric and superstitious 
sailor. The dentist uses antiseptics, 
but he does not believe in hydropathy. 
The over-confident clerk overcharged 
the man who bought the overalls. We 
understand that you expect a most 
elegant parasol. He will postpone try- 
ing to ascertain the circumference by 
that antiquated method which but few 
people understand. An extra discount 
will be allowed on the center tables if 
you enter into an agreement with us. 
The poster craze has been overdone 
this year. 


Fourteenth Lesson 


Words: Interminable, scramble, nib- 
ble, excitable, transformable, preamble, 
inimitable; (2) inseparable, palatable, 
debatable, disable, desirable, discern- 


ible, sociable, irretrievable, illimitable, - 


obtainable; (3) harmful, tuneful, soul- 
ful, resentful, regretful, dutiful, sight- 
less, fleshless, stainless; (4) headless, 
heedless, resentment, sentiment, liga- 
ment, enlightenment, attainment, sedi- 
ment; (5) bombardment, meekness. 


safeness, fitness, sleekness, quaintness, 


sameness, appropriateness, harshness; 
(6) decompose, repose, recompose, 
transpose, adipose, preposition, trans- 


position, thyself, relation, caption, do- 
nation, completion, option; (7) tran- 
sient, deficient, efficient, heavenward, 
northward, outward, inward; listless- 
ness, awkwardness, impatiently, suc- 
cessfully, unquestionable. 


Sentences: It is doubtful if you your- 
self could have composed a more force- 
ful oration. The usual assessment is 
payable very soon. All assignable and 
salable property was dutifully turned 
over to the supreme officer. The oint- 
ment is a harmless preparation but not 
very useful for his trouble. Heretofore 
her thoughtful intercession for the 
irascible old gentleman would have 
been considered an imposition, but at 
this time it is very appropriate. The 
impatient temperament of the child 
was the cause of her rudeness and pert- 
ness. This remarkable remedy is re- 
garded as infallible. Suppose he him- 
self should propose a seasonable ex- 
pedition to the exposition, would it be 
commendable for us to go? 





Fifteenth Lesson 


Words: Carrying, bookings, deal- 
ings, datings, imploringly, appealingly. 
alluringly, enterprisingly; (2) alarm- 
ingly, appetizingly, stutteringly, enter- 
tainingly, Toddington, Foppington, 
Rexingham, Nottingham, ramification, 
fortification; (3) notification, unifica- 
tion, horsemanship, fellowship, censor- 
ship, suitability, alterability, disability, 
debility, expansibility, barbarity; (4) 
pedagogical, biblical, graphical, non- 
sensical, philosophical, similarity, ir- 
regularity, temerity; (5) geniality, 
gentility, neutrality, actualities, futil- 
ity, frugality, mimeographed, orthog- 
raphy; (6) pyrography, logogram, dec- 
agram, epigraphy, expostulation, re- 
capitulation, scarcity, reciprocity, mon- 
strosity; (7) acoustic, realistic, drastic, 
assyriologist, theological, trans-Atlan- 
tic, heretical, prophetic, aquatic, politi- 
eal, paralytical. 


Sentences: The gigantic Atlantic 
steamship, filled to her full capacity, 
appeared very majestic as she started 
for Kensington. It has been emphatic- 
ally and authentitelly demonstrated 
that modern facilities for sending tele- 
grams and cablegrams have béen sup- 
planted by wireless telegraphy. Mr. 
Washington Buckingham had the au- 
dacity to offer his sen a bicycle with- 
out pneumatic tires! _She has the abil- 
ity to teach technical English and- no 
doubt will willingly compese an article 
on some practical domestic subject 
which will be of interest. to the asso- 
ciation. cs 
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Sixteenth Lesson 


Words: Infirmity, firmament, fer- 
vently, fervid, subscribe, subside, sub- 
structure; (2) subsidize, subservient, 
subsoil, surpassing, survivors, surveil- 
lance, seizure, censure, consume, con- 
sumption, peerage; (3) coinage, van- 
tage, appendage, visage, vassalage, con- 
fliction, deflection, predilection, sustain, 
abstain, heather; (4) lather, ether 
(either), versify, versification, versatil- 
ity, diversify, diversity, acquisition, 
prescribe, subscription, subsist; (5) re- 
consult, archway, tramway, temptation, 
incapacitation, agitation, repetition, 
elucidation, reduction, induction; (6) 
abduction, subjective, inactive, execu- 
tive, pulmonary, salutary, granary, san- 
guinary; (7) sanitary, primary, rotary, 
rectitude, latitude, destitute, aptitude, 
certitude. 

Sentences: By the introduction of a 
suitable and effective petition a sub- 
stantial subsidy was acquired. The 
supplementary reader containsa disqui- 
sition on how to use the adjective and 
conjunction in an effective and correct 
manner. Repetition practice is the 
secret of permanent success in short- 
hand. I presume that you will require 
the services of an expert surveyor. I 
adjure you not to injure yourself by 
momentary hesitation. He insisted that 
even a slight damage would injure the 
delicate instrument seriously. Subse- 
quently a substantial substitute was 
required. 


Seventeenth Lesson 


Phrases: According to law, in ac- 
cordance with our, in the course of, 
none of these, within a week, night and 
day; (2) day and night, so as to re- 
ceive, I am of the opinion, difference of 
opinion, course of business, what was 
said and done, describe to the jury, dis- 
count for cash, for some time; (3) for 
a considerable time, for a day or two, 
look into the matter, many of them, 
hoping to be favored, glad to find, we 
have to say, bill of sale; (4) bill of ex- 
change, bill of lading, what do you 
mean by that, what do you mean by 
saying; Associated Press, County 
Council; (5) general manager, market 
price, selling price, cost price, price cur- 
rent, price list, list price, board of edu- 
cation, board of managers; (6) school 
board; to such an extent, to a limited 
extent, to some extent, as little as pos- 
sible, as rapidly as possible, as well as 
possible; (7) I always, about the same 
time, I beg to say, I beg to state, to 
himself, on equal terms, oftener than, 
for it is evident, since that date, we 
beg to assure you. 

Sentences: Will you not be able to 
reach the City of Chicago in a few days 
via the Michigan Central? I shall not 


be able to ship your hardware this 
week on account of not receiving the 
price list which we need in preparing 
the bill. I wish to call your attention 
to the first-class manner in which the 
endowment policy was issued by the 
New York company. In reference to 
the matter of your policy, we would 
advise you to secure an indemnity pol- 
icy in a week or two. Our representa- 
tive will call on you in a few days to 
explain the advantages of both our ton- 
tine policy and endowment policy. If 
it would suit your convenience, he 
could call at 10 a. m. or 3 p.m. Please 
let us hear fram you promptly. Make 
remittance at your earliest possible con- 
venience by bank draft on the City of 
Chicago. 





Eighteenth Lesson 


Words: Sioux City, Council Bluffs, 
Pueblo, Cedar Rapids, Fort Wayne, 
Ithaca, Allentown; (2) Bridgeport. 


Georgetown; syntax, Cox, convex, per- 
plex, affix, borax, sardonyx; (3) small- 
pox, unacceptable, regretful, character- 
ization, presentable, demonstrative, in- 
considerate, inconsiderable; (4) com- 
plainant, testamentary, fixedness, im- 
movable, illustrative, clearance, client- 
age, clientele; (5) steadier, namely, 
dutiful; acquaintances, homilies; ar- 
rests, consists, persons; (6) madness, 
boldness, adroitness; opium,” bitterly, 
gaily, freely; (7) incantation, incan- 
descent, cantata, tellerships, prelate- 
ship, declivity, 4 per cent, $3.15. 

Sentences: Felix daily carried in his 
mind many nameless resolutions for 
self-improvement, which he declined to 
impart to his companions, and which 
in the end always amounted to unreal- 
ized dreams. The candidate declared 
himself ready at all times to carry out 
every measure which would promote 
the happiness of his followers. He re- 
asserted his determination to retain 
their good-will by every means in his 
power. Missouri is in the central part 
of the United States, but west of the 
Mississippi, and therefore called one of 
the Western States. Payees should re- 
mit promptly. 


Vocabulary — Plate 1 

According to the advertisement, the 
original number of his “Logic of the 
Universe” was disproportionate to the 
demand and inferior to the subsequent 
edition. I calculate that political strife 
in South America is sufficient to impov- 
erish the country for some time. Per- 
severance is equivalent to ultimate 
success. I shall now express my full 
conclusion: that I am confident of his 
innocence. He probably withdrew his 
opinion with reference to my resigna- 
tion. It is the custom for that assem- 
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its own pecuniary ad- 
ntage. This new and indispensable 
inting press is capable of printing 
thousand copies of the catalog of the 
nstitute. It is obvious they will issue 
rtificates to the children under six 
ears of age who can answer the pre- 


to work for 


‘ribed questions relating to the al- 
phabet. My memorandum of corre- 
pondence—regarding the establishment 
f the Metropolitan Hotel in Balti- 
more—which was mailed to me in du- 
plicate by personal friends, after my 
return, caused me much _ disappoint- 
ment on account of its unavoidable 
delay in forwarding. The distin- 


zuished man tried to demonstrate that 
the majority of people are ignorant, 
but it was soon evident that he was in- 
clined to exaggerate in a most con- 
spicuous manner. Communicate your 
information to me—perhaps I can use 
it to advantage. 


Vocabulary—Plate 2 


His gratitude could not be expressed 
in any ordinary language. His opinion 
was given in a most innocent way. 
Neglect of study and practice render 
mistakes unavoidable. The volunteer 
was most trustworthy. An ignorant 
man destroyed the valuable policy. 
We have not been able to ascertain 
the financial condition of the Inde- 
pendent Flour Company. The loyal 
citizen was, nevertheless, at a disad- 
vantage on the witness stand. Failure 
necessarily comes to the shorthand 
student who is not perfectly familiar 
with the outlines in the book. Success 
involves hard study and constant ap- 
plication in any line of work. The 
student of history will remember the 
struggle the patriots of the revolution 
had to secure the liberty and independ- 
ence of this nation. Among the requi- 
sites of success in life is tact. The 
testimony in the litigation by the trust- 
worthy plaintiff was sufficient evidence 
to find the defendant guilty. Obedient 
to the suggestion of his teacher, he 
became an upright and studious young 
man. They were under no obligations 
to pay the note until maturity. If the 
same mistake occurs again we shall 
have to request your resignation. A 
neglect to pay the draft on its pre- 
sentation will result in closing our 
business relations. We prevailed upon 
him to give his opinion in regard to 
the policy of the new administration. 


Vocabulary Plate 3 

The valuation of the property was 
not in proportion to its condition. As 
a guarantee for the payment of the 
property it was covered by mortgage. 
Though his speech was extempore, the 
audience manifested its gratitude by 
applause. The president of the labor 





organization refused to accept any con- 
cessions, therefore a strike was called. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal now has a 
larger and more widespread circulation 
than any other magazine of its kind in 
the world. A thorough knowledge of 
English and punctuation is indispen- 
sable to success in stenography. The 
doctor's frequent visits to the medical 
institute constituted one of the require- 
ments of the trustees. It was incom- 
prehensible how those people continued 
to live in such luxury after being over- 
taken with such misfortune. This 
memorandum states that tuition in the 
private institution is $500.00 a term. 
The quantity of the various articles 
was really not in proportion to the de- 
mands of the numerous persons desir- 
ing aid. Socialism is increasing. In 
social life adulation is vulgar, meriting 
instantaneous reproof. Practice assid- 
uously if you would become skillful 
with the pen. Even at headquarters 
food is scarce. A number of loyal and 
patriotic persons volunteered their pri- 
vate fortunes, and thus _ prevailed 
against financial failure. A melancholy 
passenger, in incoherent language, 
struggled to tell of his thousand mis- 
fortunes. 


Improved Minutes 


Chancellor D’Aguesseau, observing 
that his wife always delayed ten or 
twelve minutes before she came down 
to dinner, and reluctant to lose so much 
time daily, began the composition of a 
work which he prosecuted only while 
thus kept waiting. At the end of fifteen 
years a book in three quarto volumes 
was completed, which ran through three 
editions and was held in high repute. 








Do it now: renew your subscription. 


x* * * 


The White House recipe for success— 

steady, systematic effort. 
* ~ * 

You may fail today, but if that failure 
is the spur to renewed effort tomorrow 
who shall name it “failure”? 

x* * * 

Here is a secret to true knowledge: 
Every man you meet is your master in 
some point, and in that you must learn 
of him. 

x * * 

And the entire object of education is 
to make people not merely do the right 
things, but enjoy the right things— 
not merely industrious, but to love in- 
dustry—not merely pure, but to love 
purity—not merely just, but to hunger 
and thirst after justice —Ruskin. 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Hi 
Columbus, Ohio, 


era Columbus Business 
to whom all communications relating 
addressed. 


College, 


to this department should be 





What Do You Read? 


S a final word to our readers, 
we wish to ask this question: 
== Do you read for amusement 
wees, Or for self-improvement? We 

. asked our class in shorthand 
one day, “How many read magazines 
and books outside of your school work?” 
We were glad to see nearly every hand 
go up. On further inquiry we learned 
that all the leading monthlies and many 
of the better grade books were repre- 
sented. 


As to what should be read depends 
very largely upon the tastes of the 
reader. But at all times a taste for good 
reading which will lead to the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge should be culti- 
vated. Personally, we prefer works of 
history, biography, masterpieces from 
the world’s orators, and general litera- 
ture. In the magazines we have always 
been partial to those contributions deal- 
ing with the development of our great 
commercial industries. 

Not attempting to dictate what anyone 
should read, we cannot refrain from 
making a passing reference to a series 
of books which should be included in 
the reading program of those who must 
win their way in the world. “Pushing 
to the Front; or, Success Under Diffi- 
culties,” “Rising in the World; or, Archi- 
tects of Fate,” and “The Secret of 
Achievement,” by O. S. Marden, should 
be read for the inspiration they contain. 
We know many of our readers have seen 
and read these books, but are satisfied 
a great many more have not. A few 
quotations will suffice to give an idea of 
the vigorous style of the author. 


“The lack of opportunity is ever the 
excuse of a weak, vacillating mind. 
Every life is full of them. Every lesson 
in school or college is an opportunity. 
Every examination is a chance in life. 
Every business transaction is an oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity to be polite—an 
opportunity to be manly—an opportunity 
to be honest—an opportunity to make 
friends. Every proof of confidence in 
you is a great opportunity. * * * 
Open eyes will discover opportunities 


everywhere; open ears will never fail to 





detect the cries of those who are‘ perish- 
ing for assistance; open hearts will 
never want for worthy objects upon 
which to bestow their gifts; open hands 
will never lack for noble work to do.” 

“Don’t wait for a higher position or 
a larger salary. Enlarge the position 
you already occupy; put originality of 
method into it. Fill it as it never was 
filled before. Be prompt, more energetic, 
more thorough, more polite than your 
predecessor or fellow-workmen. Study 
your business, devise new modes of 
operation, be able to give your employer 
points. The art lies not in giving satis- 
faction merely, not in simply filling your 
place, but in doing better than was ex- 
pected, in surprising your employer; and 
the reward will be a better place and a 
larger salary.” 

What stenographer can read _ such 
books and not do better work, do it 
more cheerfully, and be more hopeful of 
the future? Who can read such books 
and not be moved to greater endeavor 
in any line? What everyone needs in 
order to win success is courage, ambi- 
tion, energy, enthusiasm, patience, en- 
durance, and sober judgment. These 
qualities must be cultivated, and we 
know of nothing better than reading 
such books as above referred to. They 
are worth many, many times their cost 
to the reader who will practice what 
they teach. As exponents of the strenu- 
ous life, they should be read for the 
sound doctrine, wholesome advice, and 
edifying sentiments which they contain, 
and the severe self-discipline which they 
impose. We know of nothing we might 
be able to say to our readers which 
would be worth more to them in after- 
life than this: Spend your leisure time 
in reading good books. 


The Typewriting Page 

Mr. Fred Burnett, a former student 
of ours and now in the employ of the 
Pennsylvania lines in Columbus, con- 
tributed the typewriting work appearing 
this month. It will afford good practice 
for those who desire to enter railroad 
service. The original was mimeo- 
graphed, and Mr. Burnett says he takes 
great pride in being able to do this line 
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Typewriting Exercise 
MAKEUP OF PASSENGER TRAINS ON INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION. 
Time table No. 10a, effective May 28, 1905. 
No. 29 No. 28 
Rich'd-Indpls. Indpls-Rich'd. 
28-18-1 Exp.Phila-St.Louis 11-1 POP St. Louis-J. City 
8-1 POP J. City- . 11-1 POL -Pgh 
24-1 POL Pgh- ’ 1l-1 Exp as -J. City 
28-1 PB " - 19-29-1 " - -Phila 
28-1 FP * . 29-1 PB - -Pgh 
28-1 s1 " - 29-1 P ™ : 
ars 29-1 $1 " @°? 
7 Cars 


Takes on at Richmond one 
express oar off of #19. 





Mail and express cars cut off 
at Richmond and go east on 18. 





No. 27 
Rich'd-Indpls. 
26-1 PLB J. City-St.Louis 


No. 26 
Indpls-Rich'd. 
27-1 PLB St. Louis-J. City 





26-1 Din Rich'd- - 27-1 Din -Rich'd 
26-1 $1 Pgh- “ 27-2 3g1 = -J. City 
26-2 S1 J. City- - 27-1 $1 “ -Pgh 
26-1 Obv - ” 27-1 Obv - -J. City 
6 Cars 6 Cara 
No. 25 No. 24 


Rich'd-Indpls. 
DH-1 Exp J. City-Indpls 


DH-1 " £=Phila-St.Louis 
8-1 " (60ft)Pgh- " 
24-1 PB Pgh- - 
24-1 - = e 
24-1 §1 °* ad 
24-1 $1 " -Louisville 
24-1 Din Cols-Terre Haute 
ars 


Picks up J. City-Indplse ex- 
press car at Richmond. 


Indpls-Rich'a. 

29-1 POL St. Louis-Pgh 

25-1 PB 

26-1 P as - 

25-1 Din Terre Haute-Rich'd 

25-1 Sl St.Louis-Pgh 

25-1 $1 Louisville-Pgh 
ars 


May be given deadhead cars 
not to exceed a total of 8 
cars in train. 





No. 21 

Cols-Bradford. 
20-1 Bage J. city- Chicago 
20-2 P 
20-1 P Cols- “ 
20-1 Din 9 " 
20-1 Sl J. City- " 

6 Cars . 


No. 20 
Brad ford-Colse. 
21-1 Bage Chicago- -J. City 
21-2 P 


21-1 P " Cols 

21-1 Din " " 

21-1 31 e .J. City 
. Cars 
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oi work better than the other boys in the 
office. 

rhe abbreviations are as follows: P, 
passenger; PB, passenger and baggage; 
S|, sleeper; Exp, express; Din, dining; 
Obv, observation; Bage, baggage; POP, 
postoffice papers ; POL, postoffice letters ; 
PLB, postoffice letters and baggage. Im- 
portant cities are also abbreviated in 
railroad work. In typewriting, it might 
be said that abbreviating is the soul of 
speed. 


Was the Mark too High? 


In the June issue we published a letter 
and solicited speed copies from students. 
In connection we said: “We are curious 
to know if there are many students in 
school who can typewrite more than 100 
words per minute.” This remark must 
have caused a bear movement in stu- 
dent-confidence, as we received only one 
communication. Mr. Geo. L. Broy of 
Eureka, Nev., sent us a perfect copy of 
the letter. Among other things he said: 
“This was written on a Remington ma- 
chine, touch method, in a fraction over 
one minute, or at the rate of between 
110 and 115 words per minute. Although 
I am not a student in school, I have been 
studying typewriting myself about a year 
and use the touch method entirely. 
Please understand that I had not made 
myself familiar with this letter before 
writing it.” 

We trust in the face of Mr. Broy’s 
remarks above, that there will be an 
effort made by a number of our readers 
to reach a speed of 100 words on this 
letter, even if it is necessary to copy it 
a great many times. Although we dis- 
continue conducting this department, yet 
we shall be glad to hear from any who 
can attain this speed with a few re- 
marks as to their special methods of 
practice. 


Resignation 


Mr. John R. Gregg, 
Chicago, III. 


As I wrote you some time ago, my 
school work the coming year will re- 
quire so much of my time that I shall 
not be in a position to give the proper 
attention to the Typewriting Department 
of the Grecc Writer. I am enclosing 
for the August issue my final contribu- 
tion. 

I regret that through a multiplicity of 
other duties I find it necessary to dis- 
continue the magazine work. I have en- 


joyed it very much, and shall be glad to 
contribute in any way I can to the suc- 
cess of the magazine in the future. 

I take this opportunity to thank 
those who have in any way assisted in 
the conduct of this department the past 
eighteen months, and trust my successor 
will meet with the same hearty support. 

With kind personal regards, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. H. Howarp. 


Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Acts of Courtesy 


I often wonder how many people 
there are who try to carry out in their 
lives from day to day the canons which 
they theoretically profess as to the 
conduct of a gentleman. I am not 
talking of the big affairs of life— 
veracity, integrity in business, dis- 
charge of the great social obligations. 
I am thinking rather of the little 
things, and I talk of them the more 
freely because it is little things that 
make up most of life. I think the 
safest of rules for a man who wishes 
to be a gentleman is to try to make 
some little sacrifice every day. It may 
be the bestowal of a gift on a friend 
or relative who is less blessed by for- 
tune; it may be the visit to the ill or 
the distressed; it may be the sacrifice 
of some small pleasure, because by 
doing so somebody else will be ren- 
dered the more content. 

I saw quoted a few days ago in a 
weekly journal Cardinal Newman's 
well known description of the attri- 
butes of a gentleman, and I cannot do 
better than give the quotation: 

“It is almost the definition of a gen- 
tleman to say he is one who never in- 
flicts pain. * * * He has his eyes 
on all his company; he is tender to- 
ward the bashful, gentle toward the 
distant, and merciful toward the ab- 
surd; he can recollect to whom he is 
speaking; he guards against unrea- 
sonable allusions or topics which may 
irritate; he is seldom prominent in con- 
versation, and never wearisome. He 
makes light of favors while he does 
them, and seems to be receiving when 
he is conferring. He never speaks of 
himself except when compelled, never 
defends himself by a mere retort; he 
has no care for slander or gossip, is 
scrupulous in imputing motives to those 
who interfere with him, and interprets 
everything for the best. He is never 
mean or little in his disputes, never 
takes unfair advantage, never mistakes 
personalities or sharp sayings for argu- 
ments, or insinuates evil which he dare 
not say out.” 

The demands which are made in this 
passage are such as one would expect 
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from one of so lofty a character as the 
writer; some of them are counsels of 
perfection, which only the elect could 
try to live up to. Some of them I would 
even object to as carrying English ideas 
too far. It is eminently characteristic 
of a great Englishman, for instance, 
that he should lay it down as one of 
the canons of a gentleman’s conduct 
that he “should never speak of him- 
self.” Such a canon would rule out 
many of the countries of Europe, and 
most of the citizens of the United 
States; and yet it would be absurd to 
say that the canons of gentlemanly be- 
havior and demeanor are not as high 
in these countries as in our own. The 
late Harold Frederic used to tell, with 
great amusement, how he once traveled 
from Euston Station to a remote part 
of Ireland with Lord Milner, then him- 
self a modest member of the Pall Mall 
Gazette staff, and how, after he had 
told every secret of his life and of his 
heart, he had got to the end of the 
journey without even knowing the 
name of his traveling companion, still 
less had he heard anything of his pro- 
fession. Here was English reserve, 
and Newman’s maxim carried to its 
uttermost point. For Lord Milner was 
a journalist traveling with a journal- 
ist, and, therefore, might, without any 
loss of dignity or violation of reserve, 
have communicated that fact to his 
traveling companion.—T. P. O’Connor. 


The Belittler 


Beware of people who are constantly 
belittling others, finding flaws and de- 
fects in their characters, or slyly in- 
sinuating that they are not quite what 
they ought to be. Such persons are 
dangerous and not to be trusted. A 
disparaging mind is a limited, un- 
healthy mind. It can neither see nor 
acknowledge good in others. It is a 
jealous mind: it is positively painful 
to it to hear others spoken well of, 
praised, or commended for any virtue 
or good point. If it cannot deny the 
existence of the alleged good, it will 
seek to minimize it by a malicious “if,” 
or “but,” or try in some other way to 
throw a doubt on the character of the 
person praised. 

A large, healthy, normal mind will 
see the good in another much more 
quickly than the evil, but a narrow, 
belittling mind has an eye only for 
faults—for the unlovely and the 
crooked. The clean, the beautiful, the 
true and the magnanimous are too 
large for its vision. It delights in tear- 
ing down or destroying, but it is in- 
capable of upbuilding. 

Whenever you hear a person trying 
to belittle another, discard him from 
your list of friends, unless you can help 
him to remedy his fault. Do not flatter 
yourself that those who tell you of the 


failings of other people, and criticise 
and hold them up to ridicule, will not 
treat you in the same way when an 
opportunity presents itself. Such peo- 
ple are incapable of true friendship, for 
true friendship helps, instead of hin- 
ders; it never exposes the weak point 
in a friend’s character, or suffers any- 
one to speak ill of him. 

We are all of us constantly, but un- 
consciously, molding others by our 
thoughts about them. The qualities 
you see in your friend and those with 
whom you come in contact you tend to 
enlarge. If you see only the little, 
mean, contemptible side of people, you 
cannot help them out of their faults, 
for you only intensify and fix them; 
but if you see the good, the noble, the 
aspiring traits in them, you will help 
to develop these qualities until they 
crowd out the base, unworthy ones. 

One of the finest fruits of culture is 
the power to see the man or woman 
whom God made in His own image, and 
not the one who is scarred by faults 
and deficiencies. It is only the gener- 
ous, loving soul who ever attains to 
this degree of culture. It is only the 
broad, charitable, magnanimous, great- 
hearted man or woman who is blind to 
the defects of others, and enlarges 
their good qualities. 

An opportunity of associating with 
people who see the best instead of the 
worst in us is worth far, far more to us 
than an opportunity to make money. 
It increases a hundredfold our power 
to develop noble characters. 





Business Letters Page 420 


Dear Sir: 


We are constantly in the market for 
choice business paper, including that 
taken in the regular course of business 
as well as single and double named 
secured by collateral. Would you kindly 
inform us if you can offer now or later 
on during the year; if so, we should be 
pleased to correspond with you in re- 
gard to it. Should you think it to your 
interest to open a Chicago account, it 
will please us to submit our terms for 
receiving the same, and if you desire 
to buy or sell any investment securities 
we shall be pleased to hear from you. 

Yours truly, 


Gentlemen: 

Permit us to call your attention to 
the fact that your bill of $10.50 has not 
been paid. This insurance was written. 
as you know, upon the application of 
Mr. John Smith, who at present is em- 
ployed at our New York office. We 
therefore have not pushed this matter 
hard, but wish to state that our limit 
of credit usually extends no longer 
than’ sixty days. Kindly. remit the 
amount of premium to our office on or 
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before April 15th, and thus avoid our 
serving notice of cancellation upon you, 
and oblige 

: Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 

On December 16th we paid your 
claim, number 5210, with several others, 
to our draft, number 128389. You pre- 
sented this claim for the actual value 
of the shipment. From information 
furnished by our agent at destination, 
it would seem that the shipment was 
delivered but was slightly damaged. 
You should therefore collect a portion 
of the invoice from your customer and 
remit the balance to us. I wish you 
would follow the suggestion made by 
our connections, and send the check at 
an early date. 

Hoping that you may be able to do 
this, and with best wishes, we are 

Very truly yours, 


Business Letters—Page 430 
My dear Sir: 

Referring to your letter of the 6th, 
would say that we have looked up the 
matter thoroughly, and do not find any 
ground for the criticism you make. We 
think if you go into the matter again 
that you will be entirely satisfied with 
the outcome. Mr. Brown is a man in 
whom we have the utmost confidence, 
and we feel sure that anything he says 
or does will bear the closest inspection. 

Trusting you will be able to deter- 
mine for yourself that we are in the 
right, we are 

Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 

We have already instructed you that 
we don’t want sugar-cured meats con- 
tracted ahead at any less than \c. per 
pound per month, carrying charge, and 
for your information beg to say that 
the following parties have agreed to 
do likewise, and their people have all 
been instructed to that effect. It is 
also understood that if contracts are 
made while minimum selling prices are 
effective, that basis prices will be the 
minimum price in effect at time of sale, 
the carrying charge beginning the first 
of the following month. Contracts with 
public and charitable institutions and 
others of that class are to be expected. 

Yours very truly. 


Gentlemen: 

Your favor of yesterday received. I 
am very much pleased to know that 
you have added the new line of paper 
to your stock. I am sure you will be 
successful with it, as you were with 
the others. You may be assured I will 
help you all I can in the way of sam- 
ples, information, quotations, etc. Our 


experience in these lines should enable 
us to be of considerable value to you 
from time to time. 
With kind regards, I remain 
Yours truly, 


Here and There 


If you lost out in this morning’s dic- 
tation because you hesitated too long 
before writing “untransferable,” now is 
a good opportunity for hunting up your 
manual and reviewing those lessons on 
the prefixes. ~“s * 


Endeavor to avoid the rut that kills. 
If you are taking just one kind of dicta- 
tion during the day, force yourself to 
write matter of a totally different char- 
acter during your leisure evenings. 

~ * * 


The practical stenographer will find 
an indexed “ready reference” book a 
great time-saver. In it make notations 
of the new address of some old corre- 
spondent, the special rate quoted on 
some matter which is likely to have a 
parallel at some future time—in fact, any 
little business item which you will be 
glad to have at your elbow when the 
need arises. ~-— * 


A partnership has been formed be- 
tween Mr. W. F. Giesseman and Mr. 
W. N. Currier, formerly of the Rider- 
Moore and Stewart Schools, Trenton, 
N. J. They have purchased the Bay 
City Business College and the North- 
west Business College, Bellingham, 
Wash., and consolidated these two insti- 
tutions under the title of the Belling- 
ham Business Institute. Both Mr. 
Giesseman and Mr. Currier have na- 
tional reputations as successful commer- 
cial and penmanship teachers. We ex- 
pect to see them build up a very large 
and prosperous school. 





Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires — is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
an te had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 
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their loftiness. 
to be. 


Hold fast to your ideals. Do not 
allow either ridicule or so-called “force 
of circumstances” to abate one jot of 
You are what you will 





TWELVE well qualified lady teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand now available. Also teachers of 
other systems. If in need of teachers, write 
us at once. CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E. ers, Manager, Columbus, Ohio. 











IMPORTANT Please look at your address 


label, and if your subscrip- 


tion has run out, renew promptly. 


If you change your address, notify us 


promptly, giving both old and new address. 


The Gregg Pencil 


Prepared especially for 

* shorthand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








Government 
Positions 


25.566 Appointments were made 
to Civil Service places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for stenographers. 
Each year we instruct by MAIL hundreds 
of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions 
at $840 to $1200 ayear. If you desirea posi- 
tion of this kind write for our Civil Service 
Announcement and learn how you may 
secure it. It will be sent free. Mention 
this paper. 


Columbian Correspondence College 
223-25 Pa. Ave.,S. E., Washington, D. C. 


that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union, It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRAGTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscri be Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 








Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 

If they know how to get it—and keep it. 

Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 

OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 

Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollartoyou? 
I Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 

it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Free to Gregg Writers 

If they will send $1.00 for THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 12 months, a GooD ENGLISH FORM BOOK 
IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. A cloth-bound 
book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 
effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
cial jargon which the best business men are tryi 
to anal The only way to get a better position rm | 
salary isto improve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 
and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you will be worth twice what you are now, 
and you will get it, too. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 
trial subscription. Sample copy free 
“THE STENOGRAPHER" 
1413 Filbert St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Have You Hired Your Teachers 


for the coming year? If not, write us TODAY. 
Competent teachers of both sexes available, 
also a number of promising young teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


G. E. PopLe, Mer. Dearborn St., Chicago 
We buy and sell school property 








The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

_The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 

















That Extra Teacher 


demanded because of large attendance or disappointment, can 
be furnished by us with lightning or mail speed. 


The Western Union and Postal telegraph companies have offices 
within a few doors of our offices and we have electric call boxes 


of both companies in our offices. 


We receive eight mails a day 


and have three stenographers and two dictators to handle it. 
We have a very complete system of recording and filing infor- 
mation about teachers and vacancies, and we are prepared to put 


teachers. 
in our lines ever brought together. 





teachers and schools in communication with the greatest celerity. 


To Schools 


WE MAKE NO CHARGE to school principals for our services in supplying 
We believe we have by far the largest and best list of special teachers 


THE SCHOOL EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT is maintained to sell 





school property and to aid in forming partnerships. Write for information about 
our plans and the 64 schools in the 23 states and Canada on our list for sale. We 
have listed with us names and addresses of 34 persons desirous of investing in 





school property. 


To Teachers 
FREE REGISTRATION. Soconfident are we that we can place every good 






teacher and well-prepared graduate that we have decided to offer free regis- 
tration to all whom we deem acceptable to our lists. Our commission is four 
per cent, payable one-half in 30 days, one-half in 60 days, after beginning work. 
Teachers and schools will readily see that we do not get a cent unless we place 








“the right teacher in the right school’’—and both are perfectly satisfied. 


MAKE OUR OFFICE YOUR HEADQUARTERS when in New York. 
We are opposite City Hall Park and subway station. 
located and best equipped offices of any special bureau. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ 
Bureau and School Exchange 


Wm. J. Kinsley, Manager 245 Broadway, New York 


We have the largest, best 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Ke-Be Shield teaching ‘Touch 


YES, SIR—This is just what you have been 
looking for. Our KE-BE Shield covers the 
keyboard, but does not interfere with the free 
use of the hands. It makes every student a 
Touch operator from the start. Can be at- 
tached to any machine and is adjustable. 
Makes teaching Touch easy. Students like it. 
Write forcircular, or, better still, order a sample 
shield. $1.00 each, $9.00 dozen. 


The Keesling-Beach Company 
316 Essex Street . Lawrence, Mass. 
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——< CDIXON’S 


The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











Business Ethics and Habits 
for the Student 


THE WESTERN PENMAN has secured Mr. 
Chas. T. Cragin and Mr. Carl C. Marshall, 
as members of the editorial staff to write 
monthly for the boys and girls preparing 
for office work. 

The popularity of these two writérs needs 
no comment. No lectures, no sermons. 
Hopeful, helpful talks full of life, interest, 
common sense, and sometimes fun. Stu- 
dents read them, like them, and profit from 

em. 

Single subscription Student’s Edition con- 
taining above and $200.00 course of lessons 
in business writing, 60 cents. Samples and 
club rates free to teachers. 


Address Treasurer A. N. PALMER CO. 
CEDAR Rapips, Iowa 











The Studio Writing Paper 











We offer several grades, 
weights and rulings of 
paper for penmanship 
practice, specimen mak- 
ing, letter writing, etc. 
These papers are made 
for us with special ref- 
erence to the require- 
ments of penmanship 
teachers and students, 
from specifications fur- 
nished by Mr. Kinsley to 
the mills. 


The 


Kinsley Studio 
245 Broadway 
New York 








White, wove, 8x10'¢ inches; put up in half ream (500 
single sheets) packages. 12-Ib, 
Price per half-ream (500 sheets) $0.50 
Price per ream (1000 sheets) .95 
Price per ream in‘%-ream lots. ; ; 
Price per ream in case lots (50 reams)... . .90 

Penmanship Practice Paper 
White, wove, 8x11 inches; put up in half-ream pack- 
ages; ordinary ruled. 
Price per half-ream (480 sheets) 
Price per ream (960 sheets) 
Price per ream in 5-ream lots 
Price per ream in case lots (50 reams)... 

Artist Penman Paper No. 1 
White, wove, 8x11 inches; put up in half-ream pack- 
ages; ordinary ruled and wide ruled. 
Price per half-ream (480 sheets) 
Price per ream (960 sheets) J 
Price per ream in 5-ream lots 1.90 
Price per ream in case lots (50 reams).. 1.75 

Artist Penman Paper No. 2 

White, wove, 8'2x11l inches; put up in half-ream pack- 
ages; unruled and wide ruled. 12-Ib. 
Price per half ream (500 sheets) $1.50 
Price per ream (1000 sheets), 2. 2.25 
Price per ream in 5-ream lots. : 2.15 
Price per ream in case lots (50 reams)... 1. 2.00 


Full cases (about 50 reams) shipped direct from mill 
in Massachusetts. Smaller quantities SHIPPED BY 
EXPRESS from New York. Send for samples. 
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Musick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 


Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 


Musick’s Practical Arithmetic . . - .1.00, postpaid 
Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 


book is arranged for that purpose. 1.00, postpaid 
Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . - 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine, 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor . . .35, postpaid 
Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains 48 pages. 


Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 





Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 
(with key) . . - «ee e © © © © © «© 6 o oth Postpaid 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


















NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 








The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents for a sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


‘The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 





The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 





The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and 7: River 
NEW YORK, N. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 oti Bidg. 











Iie Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

ame Say and wat Not to Say. 


Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 








Publications, Etc. 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New 
and revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
I a6 a dtininceenmheonad $1.50 

Progressive Exercises in Gregg 
Shorthand. These exercises are 
intended to test the student’s knowl- 
edge of each lesson, and to develop 
independent reaaing and writing 
it ciara deen ican .50 


Reading and Writing Exercises 
in Gregg Shorthand. Advanced 
practice matter — business letters, 
articles, law forms, etc.—designed 
to follow the Manual and Progressive 
ict Gcni inndnhan hb enakwenenn -50 

Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 
Contains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all practical 
writers. Bound in cloth, vest pocket 


. 
~) 
ow 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. 
Contains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in leather, vest pocket 
| REE Ree 1.00 


Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg- 
Pani. An adaptation of Gregg 


Shorthand to Spanish............... 1.50 
Lessonsin Shorthand Penman- 
ship. By John R. Gregg. ......... 15 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand; a very interesting 


and instructive reading book........ -25 
Punctuation Gometetes. By J. 
NE Ss cn ccccceceneeesess 25 


Practical Pointers for Short- 
hand Students. By Frank 
 cccannecnnaenekaoumemnat 0 

Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son. Written in 
Gregg Shorthand and illustrated. 
Dinéciediaseeaneiadeewesnanaan -50 

Rational Typewriting. By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. So- 
Relle. A complete text-book for class 
or self-instruction in the art of type- 
writing by the Touch Method. In 
two forms—Single Keyboard and 
i ac ctamanadinwnt 1.00 

English— Progressive Studies. 

By Frances Effinger-Raymond, A 
succinct presentation of the essen- 
<< err 75 

Words: Their Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation, Definition and 
Application. 128 pages; flexible 
Sh ctdhadbdnetiesdsbebonenedenadin .25 

Gregg Fountain Pen............. 1.50 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly 
magazine. Single copies 10c; sub- 
SD EP BEB oc cc cccccccccesesce 50 


The Gregg 
Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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